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the Nile to the Isthmus. Rarely indeed has the truth
of the French saying, Uappetitvient en mangeant> been
illustrated better than in the history of the early
relations between Viceroy and concessionaire. Within
the next few months a second and more gratifying
Firman was signed. Among its conditions was one
which cost Egypt dearly in the end : an engagement
whereby the Viceroy agreed to supply four-fifths of
the manual labour required to excavate the maritime
canal.

Said Pasha, however, was vassal of Turkey, and on
occasion found it convenient to remember the fact,
A little alarmed by de Lesseps' incessant energy, he
conceived the idea of covering himself from further
responsibility, by stipulating formally at the foot of
the Firmans that actual work upon the excavation
must be postponed until the Sublime Porte had
signified his approval of the undertaking. Ignorant
of the political situation at Constantinople, de Lesseps
hurried there, only to meet, to his chagrin and
surprise, a check. It came from an unexpected
quarter. Lord Stratford, British Ambassador to
Turkey, that renowned diplomatist, looked with
disfavour upon both the man and the scheme. De
Lesseps, undeterred, posted to London. He found
in that capital no greater sympathy than he had
secured at Constantinople: Lord Palmerston sup-
ported the views of his representative in Turkey. In
truth, the aim of Great Britain at that era was to
strengthen, rather than relax, the tie which bound
the destiny of Egypt to Turkey, and the construction
of a maritime canal across the Isthmus did not accord
with the spirit of that policy. Some of the objections
raised by Great Britain are curious reading to-day,
It was urged1 that no maritime canal could be dug

1 A dispatch written to Lord Clarendon in June 1855 to the British
Ambassador in Paris.